LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

and high, and on a dark night the phosphorescence
gleamed on fallen logs amid the undergrowth, twia-
kling and flickering to and fro, like the hasty footsteps
of the witches the Samoans believed it to be. On the
estate itself the route lay by the lane of limes, a rugged,
narrow, winding path, that seemed, as Stevenson said,
" almost as if it was leading to Lyonesse, and you
might see the head and shoulders of a giant looking
in."1 But this part of the track was afterwards cut off
by the Ala Loto Alofa, the Road of the Loving Heart,
built by the Mataafa chiefs in return for Tusitala's kind-
ness to them in prison. It was a broader and more level
way, also leading past a fragrant lime-hedge, and hav-
ing as the centre of its view for any one journeying to
Vailima the wooded crest of Vaea.

The house of Vailima was built of wood throughout,
painted a dark green outside, with a red roof of corru-
gated iron, on which the heavy rain sounded like
thunder as it fell and ran off to be stored for household
purposes in the large iron tanks. The building finally
consisted of two blocks of equal size, placed, if I may
use a military phrase in this connection, in echelon. It
was the great defect of the house in its master's eyes
that from a strategical point of view it was not defen-
sible, but fortunately there was never an occasion during
his lifetime when it would have been desirable to place
it in a state of siege. It fulfilled many of the require-
ments both of structure and more especially of position
which he had laid down for his ideal house.2

After December, 1892, the downstairs accommoda-
tion consisted of three rooms, a bath, a storeroom and

1 Vailima Letters, p. 258.                    2 Miscellanea, p. 42.
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